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THE DESCRIPTIVE DEFINITION 


HERE is a group of philosophers who have been making a de- 
termined effort to divorce a truth reference from all defini- 
tions. Their doctrine is that by definition a definition is nominal. 
Their argument is that this doctrine makes for clarity and unam- 
biguity by drawing a sharp distinction between propositions that 
are expressions to which truth or falsity may be attributed, and 
definitions that are expressions which ascribe meanings to symbols 
and to which truth or falsity may not be ascribed. 

Simple as this sounds, the doctrine is a falsification of facts re- 
garding certain expressions of the second sort, and in practice turns 
out to be a weapon to restrain criticism of crucial assumptions 
nominally defined, and even estops factual investigation and pres- 
entation of evidence questioning assumptions nominally defined. 
The doctrine, consequently, makes not for clarity in empirical en- 
quiry, but for confusion and dogmatism. 

For the facts are that in empirical enquiry observers desire ex- 
pressions which ascribe meanings to symbols with the definite 
proviso that these meanings shall be as nearly true to fact as the 
available evidence makes possible. The investigator’s desire is not 
for a nominal definition but for what I shall define as a descriptive 
definition. A descriptive definition can not be reduced to a com- 
bination of nominal definitions plus a description. It is a Gestalt- 
like triadic relation in which at one and the same time a symbol is 
given a meaning and the meaning is given a truth reference. The 
significance of a descriptive definition is that the symbol defined is 
responsible to facts meant by the symbol. 

A nominal definition is not responsible to facts. It either as- 
sumes facts, if there is an explicit factual reference, or it ignores 
facts, if there is not explicit factual reference, or it may be irrele- 
vant to facts. In every case it evades responsibility to any in- 
vestigation of facts as relevant to the meaning of the symbol defined. 

I will now proceed to describe the two species of nominal defini- 
tions, one or both of which are accepted as definitions by the group 
of philosophers who define definition as nominal, and then con- 
trast these with a description of the descriptive definition, which 
these philosophers arbitrarily exclude from their definition of 
definition. : 
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The two species of nominal definition I allude to are what I shall 
call the equational and the ostensive. They are both diadic rela- 
tions. The relations in thé two cases are quite distinct. From 
the writings of some exponents of the doctrine of nominal definition 
I get the impression, however, that these two relations are some- 
times confused and thought of as one and the same. 

The equational definition may be symbolized thus: 


is equated with 
is equationally defined by 
or 
S = MN 


Here S is the symbol defined. M and N are a combination of other 
symbols. The definition consists in the determination that the sym- 
bol S may be substituted for the complex symbol MN whenever the 
latter occurs. Its function is purely one of convenience to save 
the trouble of writing out the whole complex symbol whenever it 
occurs. For example, ‘‘A triangle is a plane figure bounded by 
three straight lines.’’ The symbol ‘‘triangle’’ is hereby equated 
with the complex of symbols following the word ‘‘is.’? The word 
‘‘is’’ here stands for the equational reference. 

In the equational definition there is obviously no reference to 
fact whatever. The symbols MN on the right hand side of the 
equation may mean anything or even nothing, being mere marks. 
Generally they are assumed to be symbols having meaning in their 
own right, however. If so, the symbols on the right have already 
been defined in some way. These latter definitions must then be 
either further equational definitions or definitions of another sort. 
That is, for instance, if M is not a mere mark but is already a 
symbol in its own right, it must either have an equational definition 
(for instance, M = RT) or it must get its meaning from some other 
definitional source. Of course, eventually, unless these symbols are 
just marks for groups of marks terminating in meaningless marks, 
some symbols must get their meanings otherwise than by equational 
definition. 

This source for giving meaning other than equational to the 
symbols on the right hand side of an equational definition is gen- 
erally taken to be the ostensive definition, which may be symbolized 
as follows: 


$.: 





MN 
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Here 8 is the symbol defined, and O is some empirical fact. The 
relation of indication between S and O is presumably a factuai ref- 
erence of some sort. The relation is often assumed to be obvious. 
It is likely to be identified with pointing. I point my finger at an 
area of fact and utter the symbol ‘‘cat.’’ The person to whom I 
direct my voice is then expected to attach the symbol ‘‘cat’’ to the 
object in the line of sight of my extended finger. Empirically this 
method works remarkably well, but clearly it depends to a large 
degree upon convention and is far from obvious. The relation is 
not simple and requires careful analysis. An analysis of this re- 
lation would carry us beyond the purpose of the paper. But it is 
perhaps safe to say that the relation of indication is at the very 
least an operation. It is a set of directions for the performance of 
certain acts which being carried through reach a certain result. 
The symbol S is at one end of the operation and the object O at the 
other, and the one ‘‘indicates’’ and is said to ‘‘mean’’ the other in 
virtue of the operation. 

Now it is clear that there are many other indicative operations 
besides pointing. Pointing is, in fact, not available at all for cer- 
tain types of ostensive reference, such, for instance, as that for the 
meaning of the symbol ‘‘pain.’’ The appropriate indicative refer- 
ence here would be some such operation as that of pressing the 
‘point of a pin with considerable intensity into the palm of your 
hand, or boring with a drill close to the nerve of your tooth. Ulti- 
mately all facts of immediacy have to be indicated by operations of 
this type. 

It appears, then, that there is no difference between an ostensive 
definition and an operational one. For since on analysis the rela- 
tion of indication turns out to be an operation, the only question is 
whether every operation employed to give a factual meaning to a 
symbol is not a relation of indication. There seems to be no good 
reason for not accepting this identification. 

Let me now turn to the descriptive definition. This is a triadic 
relation, and may be symbolized thus: 


tentatively indicates 
is ostensively defined by 
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Here the symbol S such as ‘‘water,’’ ‘‘gravity,’’ ‘‘neuron,’’ ‘‘re- 
action,’’ ‘‘aversion,’’ “ purpose,’’ ‘‘justice’’ is tentatively taken to 
indicate an empirical field O, and at the same time is tentatively 
equated with a description D which is presented as a true hypo- 
thesis of the characters, terms, and relations, or relational struc- 
ture of the field indicated. 

This type of definition can not be satisfactorily reduced to a 
combination of an equational definition plus an ostensive definition 
plus a description. The act, or intention, of setting up a de- 
scriptive definition is not that of making an equational definition 
and. an ostensive definition and a description. It is an act em- 
bodied in a process of empirical enquiry with the intent of attach- 
ing a symbol as unambiguously as possible to a set of observed 
facts. The intent is primarily to attach the symbol to the facts, 
and in order to do that unambiguously the symbol is referred to the 
facts indicated through a description which gives as precise and 
true an analysis of the facts as is available. 

This act is clearly not that of making an equational definition 
which consists of a resolution to permit a selected symbol, 8, to be 
substituted on all occasions for a symbol complex MN. As a result 
of setting up an equational definition, it will always be allowable 
to substitute S for MN and it will never be allowable to refer S 
to anything but MN. S means MN rigidly, no matter what the 
facts may be to which MN may happen to refer, or whether there 
are any facts at all. An equational definition is not responsible to 
facts in any way. It is designed not to be, for it is designed to 
equate a symbol with other symbols rigidly. 

A descriptive definition, on the other hand, is responsible pri- 
marily to the facts to which the symbol defined refers. The defini- 
tion is regarded as inadequate if the description of the facts re- 
ferred to by the symbol proves false or vague. Then the symbol 
is ‘‘redefined,’’ as the expression goes, by a more nearly true and 
precise description of the facts. In a descriptive definition it is not 
allowable to equate S with D, if D can be shown to be false. De- 
scriptions with different degrees of approximation to the facts may 
be allowed and the symbol qualifiedly referred to each, but a rigid 
equation of the symbol S with D is not allowed except on the cer- 
tainty (probably never fully attainable) that D is true to the facts 
described. 

The equational definition, therefore, makes a rigid and un- 
alterable reference between the symbol S and the symbol complex 
MN. But in the relation S to D in the descriptive definition, the 
reference is practically never conceivable as unalterable and is in- 
tended to be altered whenever D can be made more nearly true. 
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' The relation S to D in a descriptive definition, therefore, can not 
be the relation S to MN of an equational definition. S is not flatly 
equated with D in the descriptive definition but only with D in so 
far as to the best of our abilities it is true to O. 

Before going any further I should like it to be noticed that in 
empirical enquiry men usually do not intend that their terms 
shall mean simply other terms for convenience of expression. They 
intend their terms to mean veridical references to facts. When, 
for instance, a neurologist defines a neuron with certain descrip- 
tive terms, does he intend to equate the symbol ‘‘neuron’’ with the 
symbols of his description? Quite clearly not. He believes his 
description is true to fact and that is why he tentatively equates the 
term ‘‘neuron’’ with the description. That is what ‘‘neuron’’ will 
mean for him during his exposition and until he can find a better 
definition of it as a closer descriptive approximation to the facts. 

Now an exponent of the equational definition is likely to say 
that he finds my exposition of what I call the descriptive definition 
interesting, and he may be willing to concede that in fact men often 
do give meanings to symbols in the manner I have described, but 
when symbols are giving meanings in that way they are not defined. 
A demand that a symbol shall mean the most nearly true descrip- 
tion of fact available for selected fields is a demand a person’ can 
make if he wants to, but it just is not the sort of prescription that 
constitutes a definition. 

Such an assertion is, of course, absolutely high-handed. It is 
simply an assertion that the exponent of the equational definition 
has defined definition as the equational definition, and no man shall 
define definition otherwise. In conformity with this procedure of 
an exponent of the equational definition, I can equally well assert 
that his little act of arbitrarily equating a symbol with other sym- 
bols is indeed interesting, and no doubt such acts occur but they 
are not definitions, for definitions are descriptive. This dogmatic 
procedure, however, is so unprofitable that I suggest both of us 
study just how symbols are defined or are given their meanings, and 
that we both follow the facts of the case. It will then appear that 
there are several kinds of definition appropriate to different kinds 
of situations for which meanings are wanted for terms. I submit 
that a refusal to accept the evidence of how definitions are framed 
and used in fact is evidence at the start for the inappropriateness 
of the nominal definition for the definition of terms employed in 
- empirical enquiry. 

Here, the exponent of equational definitions will probably make 
an appeal to usage, suggesting that the descriptive definition is not 
what has traditionally been meant by the word. Unfortunately, 
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however, it is only recently that so much emphasis has been laid 
on the equational definition. In most of the traditional textbooks 
in logic, ‘‘nominal definitions’’ and ‘‘real definitions’? were con- 
trasted, and the former often treated as rather trivial and neg- 
ligible, but the latter which contained a truth reference were the 
real definitions. 

Aha! now says the exponent of the equational definition, he has 
uncovered the source of the interest in this descriptive definition. 
It is nothing but the old Aristotelian ‘‘real’’ definition in a new 
guise. It is a way of reintroducing metaphysical essences into en- 
quiry. In reply, I ask where any reference to Aristotelian es- 
sences or to any distinction between essential and accidental char- 
acters is implied in my description of the descriptive definition. 
. The description contained in the descriptive definition is intended 
to be true to fact, and if Aristotelian essences are fictitious, ob- 
viously they can not be referred to in descriptions of fact by men 
who consider them fictitious. Let me say, further, that I am in- 
clined to think that writers like Jevons, who accepted the ‘‘real 
- definition,’’ meant by it much the same as what I am describing as 
the descriptive definition, and had no intention of implying Aristo- 
telian essences. Like me, those writers were intent on having the 
definitional tools of empirical enquiry responsible to the facts ob- 
served. They wanted the definitions constantly tested for their 
truth references. 

Next, the exponent of the equational definition will ask if the 
descriptive definition is not intrinsically ambiguous, subject as it is 
to changes of meaning for its symbol with every change of descrip- 
tion. In reply, I assert that the vital ambiguity in empirical en- 
quiry would consist in retaining a rigid equational definition of a 
term which at the same time was referred to facts and descriptions 
of fact which did not square with the equational definition. 

To. this the exponent of the equational definition would prob- 
ably reply that, of course, he would drop the old and now useless 
definition and give the symbol a new equational definition. And 
so, now finally and triumphantly, he asks if the whole issue is not 
after all just a verbal issue. He agrees that when equational 
definitions are used in relation with an empirical enquiry, and 
when consequently the complex of symbols on the right of the 
equation is interpretable as a proposition, it is useful to have this 
proposition a true one for the enquiry concerned. My reply is, 
then why not explicitly accept the fact which you now admit— 
namely, that you would redefine a symbol referring to a false or 
partially false description so as to make the symbol reference true? 
Once that fact is accepted you have accepted the descriptive defini- 
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tion as the type of definition useful in empirical enquiry, and have 
admitted that the equational reference under these conditions is 
not absolute, but only tentative and relative to the truth reference 
of the description equated with the symbol. If the issue is verbal, 
then somehow the equational definition does according to its ex- 
ponents contain a truth reference, but if this is denied then the 
issue is clearly not verbal. 

The issue is whether a definition shall be taken as prescriptive 
in empirical enquiry or used as a convenient tool constantly re- 
sponsible to the facts. A nominal definition is by definition pre- 
scriptive. As a dyadic relation it sets up a rigid reference between 
the symbol defined and that in terms of which it is defined. If the 
right hand side of an equational definition is interpretable as an 
hypothesis with a truth reference to an empirical field, that hy- 
pothesis is frozen by the definition. A questioning of the hypo- 
thesis can then be plausibly estopped by declaring that a nominal 
definition is not susceptible to factual criticism. The enquiry is 
blocked by the definition. 

Here are some of the consequences of such blockage: (1) The 
enquirer under the protection of his equational definition may de- 
velop the assumed hypothesis along essentially deductive lines 
selecting only the evidence relevant to his definition and rejecting 
as irrelevant evidence not included in the sphere of meanings which 
he assigns to the symbols on the right hand side of his definition. 
In other words, instead of trying to find out the facts and to adjust 
hypotheses to them, he tries to adjust the facts to an hypothesis im- 
plicit in a rigid definition. (2) The enquirer is led to reject. with- 
out investigation hypotheses of the field of enquiry which do not 
conform to his equational definition. That is, he refutes by defini- 
tion alternative hypotheses on the ground that their use of terms 
is not his. (3) Then also, the enquirer is often led to minimize 
differences in alternative descriptions of a common empirical field 
by saying that the differences are purely nominal and merely mat- 
ters of language. (4) The enquirer is led to believe that since - 
nominal definitions are arbitrary, and simply motivated by interest 
in giving a symbol a meaning, therefore the determinations of fields 
of empirical enquiry are indications only of the enquirer’s interests 
and in no way guided by structural lines in nature. Thus the 
doctrine of the nominal definition subtly prescribes ontological 
categories about the nature of facts and man’s relations to them. 
(5) Turning to the effect of this procedure on a critic of it, we find 
that when an equational definition is brought into question, the 
enquirer invariably invokes the logical purity of his method. The 
discussion between the critic and enquirer then goes on in terms of 
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method and not of facts. Yet the significant issue is about the 
facts, and the veridical description of them. 

So far I have only been speaking of the nominal definition in the 
equational form. Most of the issues arise over this form. But 
the nominal definition in the ostensive form is equally open to abuse. 
For if it is taken very seriously, as something that gives a significant 
final empirical meaning to a term (not subject to change as a result 
of further evidence), it becomes actually prescriptive of empirical 
fact. For example, if the term ‘‘attention’’ is ostensively referred 
to an act in which one feels something which turns successively up- 
on one object and then upon another, and is specifically identified 
with the something which is thus turned upon the successive objects, 
one seems to have established the factual existence of a faculty of 
‘‘attention’’ by ostensive definition. There is no question in this 
example that ‘‘attention’’ has been ostensively defined. But this 
ostensive definition is certainly not beyond question. If it is so 
taken (and it easily may be), it is then trying to prescribe as a 
factual datum something which on further evidence is quite clearly 
a rather questionable hypothesis. For this reason, a nominal 
ostensive definition is not well fitted for empirical enquiry. In 
empirical enquiry ostensive references should always be tentative 
and subject to the control of a description with a truth reference 
to the facts indicated. 

These difficulties with the nominal definition in connection with 
ordinary factual enquiry pretty conclusively indicate its inappro- 
priateness for such purposes, and the need for the explicit rein- 
statement of the descriptive definition. But when it comes to the 
field of values, an insistence on the descriptive definition becomes 
indispensable for any unbiased work in that field at all. Only by 
means of a descriptive definition can value criteria be held re- 
sponsible to empirical tests. For, as is now widely recognized, the 
basic criterion of evaluation in any value field is a definition. If 
this definition is not responsible to the facts of the field, all evalua- 
tions in the field become utterly irresponsible. It is here that the 
exponents of the equational definition, or, more generally, of the 
nominal definition, can produce the greatest confusion and can do 
the most damage. For they make a great parade of clarity and 
rigor in their definitional procedure, greatly impressing the student, 
but they are likely to lack the only kind of rigor that counts in these 
issues, responsibility to the facts. 

It is nothing to possess a clear definition, if the definition dis- 
torts the facts, selects from the relevant facts, shows only one aspect 
of the facts. It is socially dangerous to base evaluations on such a 
definition in the false security of its logical clarity. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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REFERENCE AND FUNCTION 


N stating the point of this paper it will be helpful to refer to an 
article, ‘‘Reference and Relation,’’ appearing in this JoURNAL 
(Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 253-261). 

That article, which, in the main, was a critical discussion of the 
theory of perceptual-reference outlined by Ogden and Richards in 
The Meaning of Meaning, advanced the contention that the pri- 
mary error involved in their attempt to construct a ‘‘naturalistic’’ 
account of reference is that they uncritically assume that reference 
must be a relation of some sort. Apropos of this criticism the sug- 
gestion was made that reference is to be understood in functional 
rather than in relational terms. The present paper picks up where 
the other left off and develops this thesis. For the sake of continuity 
it will make use of the example of sign-action employed by the au- 
thors in presenting their account. Due to limitations of space the 
paper will focus on the elucidation of the thesis rather than on its 
demonstration. 


The effects upon the organism due to any sign . . . depend upon the past 
history of the organism. . . . Thus when we strike a match, the movements 
we make and the sound of the scrape are present stimuli. But the excitation 
which results is different from what it would be had we never struck matches 
before. Past strikings have left, in our organization, engrams, residual 
traces, which help to determine what the mental processes will be. For 
instance, this mental process is, among other things, an awareness that we are 
striking a match. Apart from the effects of similar previous situations we 
should have no such awareness. Suppose further that the awareness is ac- 
companied by an expectation of flame. This expectation again will be due 
to the effects of situations in which the striking of a match has been followed 
by a flame. The expectation is the excitation of part of an engram complex, 
which is called up by a stimulus (the scrape) similar to a part only of the 
original stimulus-situation.1 : 


The characteristic feature of ‘‘interpretation,’’ the authors 


‘claim, is ‘‘that when a context has affected us in the past the re- 


currence of merely a part of the context will cause us to react in the 
way in which we reacted before.’’ A sign, they say, ‘‘is always a 
stimulus similar to some part of an original stimulus and sufficient 
to call up the engram formed by that stimulus.’’ An ‘‘engram’’ 
is ‘‘the residual trace of an adaptation made by the organism to a 
stimulus. The mental process due to the calling up of an engram 
is similar adaptation; so far as it is cognitive what it is adapted to 
is its referent, and is what the sign which excites it stands for or 
signifies.’’ ? 


1 Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1927), p. 52. 
2 Idid., p. 53. 
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In order to illustrate their view of reference the authors ask 
us to look at it in terms of the match scrape-flame incident referred 
to above. Suppose, they say, that the ‘‘match ignites and that we 
have been expecting a flame. In this case the flame is what we are 
adapted to. More fully, the mental process which is the expectation 
is similar to processes which have been caused by flames in the past, 
and, further, it is ‘directed to’ the future. . . . Besides being 
‘directed to’ the future our expectation is also ‘directed to’ flame.’’ 
The ‘‘mental process’’ or ‘‘thought,’’ which constitutes the ex- 
pectation of future flame, has the flame as its referent.® 

The development of the thesis of the paper can best be initiated 
by taking note of two concepts used in these passages. One is the 
concept of the ‘‘residual trace’’ or ‘‘engram.’’ As employed by 
the authors, the concept reflects a recognition of a set of facts 
which must be accepted by a naturalistic theory. One of these 
is that the occurrence of a sign-situation presupposes prior experi- 
ence and adaptation. A second is that some relatively permanent 
modification of the neuro-cortex normally ensues from such stimu- 
lus-reaction commerce that is susceptible of activation. A third 
is that it is the activation of this neuro-cortical pattern in con- 
junction with the sensory-motor processes directly instigated by a 
stimulus configuration that gives to the sign-situation its distinctive 
character. 

The second concept mentioned is the concept of ‘‘mental pro- 
cess,’’ ‘‘thought,’’ ‘‘thought process.’’ In general this concept, as 
the authors employ it, is symptomatic of the presence in their think- 
ing of dubious assumptions as well as of no little confusion. Its 
use suggests that there are certain processes which are ‘‘intrinsi- 
cally’’ mental, an assumption which at best fails either to properly 
conceive or to come to grips with the problem. Moreover, its use 
seems to imply that ‘‘reference’’ is a characteristic that belongs to 
or inheres in that which is mental. However, in one respect their 
use of the concept calls attention to an important point. This 
point is that there is a distinction between a neuro-cortical pattern 
or engram and the complex of processes which ensue from its 
activation. 

Since this complex of processes, which we will hereafter desig- 
nate the X process, is a function of the activation of the engram it 
can hardly be identified with the latter. Any intelligible theory 
must recognize and take account of the distinction drawn. We 
turn now to the main problem. 

In the concrete situation before us the X process is said to be an 
‘‘expectation of’’ a future flame or to be ‘‘directed to’’ a future 


8 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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flame. The X process is an ‘‘adaptation to’’ such a flame. The 
expectation is of an object of a definite character. What the X 
process is ‘‘directed to’’ or is an ‘‘adaptation to’’ is something of 
a definite nature. Our major concern in the present paper is not 
with this aspect of the matter but rather with the fact of expecta- 
tion as such. But the relation between the two problems is so 
intricate that an intelligible discussion of expectation as such re- 
quires some consideration of it. However, since this treatment of 
it will be incidental to the problem of expectation as such the dis- 
eussion of it will not be as thorough as it might otherwise be, and 
certainly will make no pretense at being fully adequate. 

Flames, of course, are occurrences in nature independent of the 
organism. They are objects, stimuli to and occasions for experi- 
ences and activities. And since the flame the X process is said to 
be an expectation of, obviously can not be a literal component of 
the sign-situation, we may conclude that some component within 
this situation is symbolically the flame. 

The essential meaning of this statement is that some segment of 
the X process has two closely related but distinguishable features. 
One of these may be called object-character. The other may be 
labeled object-function. 

By saying that some segment of the X process has object- 
function we mean that it plays certain réles of a general character. 
Within the sign-situation this component performs certain func- 
tions of the sort an object performs in non-symbolic experience and 
behavior. One such obvious function is that of initiating and inte- 
grating action tendencies. A second is that of serving as a focus 
around which such tendencies are organized. 

But in the situation at hand the expectation is not simply an 
expectation of an object. The expectant or referent is a specific 
object, a determinate complexus of qualities. What is expected is 
a flame. It is precisely this fact that leads us to introduce the 
concept of object-character along with that of object-function. 
Consequently, when we assume that some segment of the X process 
is symbolically the flame we assume not merely that it performs 
certain functions, but also that it has some character in terms of 
which the specificity of the expectation is explicable. And this is 
all that is assumed. We certainly do not assume either a struc- 
tural or a qualitative identity of flame and segment of the X 
process. Nor do we assume that the ‘‘essence’’ of the flame is 
somehow immanent. No one of these assumptions is scientifically 
intelligible. 

The theory regarding the segment of the X process that is 
symbolically the flame here subscribed to may be called a sensory 
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theory. Subscription to such a theory, however, does not neces- 
sarily involve adoption of what is known in current psychological 
literature as a ‘‘peripheral’’ as contrasted with a ‘‘central’’ theory 
of the X process. Our assumption is quite in line with the body 
of evidence suggesting the involvement of the cortex even in the 
most elementary forms of the symbolic process. It does not locate 
the symbolic process either in the sensory or in the motor segments 
of the neural system. Nor does it conceive of this process as an 
exclusive function of one of these systems. Since our theory 
assumes that the X process arises from the activation of a neuro- 
cortical pattern it could hardly deny the involvement of the cortex 
in the occurrence of the X process. What we are assuming is that 
the segment of the X process in question is contingent upon the 
sensory mechanisms and their associated cortical centers. Whether 
this segment includes imagery of the sensory type we leave an open 
question even though much evidence supports this assumption. 
The point to be emphasized at present is that this segment of the 
X process having object-character and object-function is sensory 
as regards its ultimate origin. 

Let us now consider the expectancy aspect of the expectation of 
the flame, which is the chief concern of this paper. In going into 
this matter it is desirable to begin by formulating two assumptions 
entailed by the theory. 

The first is that any engram or residual trace that might be 
established by the recurrent presentation of such a stimulus 
situation as the match scrape-flame has a response segment or 
phase. This response segment of the engram is the neuro-cortical 
surrogate of the complexus of responses made to the stimulus 
constellation. It is a dynamic organization of neural elements set 
up in the system as a consequence of the reactions to the match 
scrape-flame pattern of events. It is a function of such reactions, 
and in a sense ‘‘representative’’ of them, to use the language of 
Clifford T. Morgan. 

The second assumption has to do with the dynamic interrelation- 
ship of the two sets of processes (the response process and the object 
process) subserved by the engram. Our hypothesis is that the 
basic pattern of the act-object situation is reflected in the XY process. 
In other words we assume that the functional interrelationship ob- 
taining between act and object is retained in the dynamic organi- 
zation of the processes subserved by the engram. The pattern of 
functional relations obtaining between act and object in the act- 
object situation is exhibited in the organization of the X process. 

One thing implied by this assumption is that the object-process 
is with reference to the response-process a stimulus, i.e., that it per- 
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forms a stimulus function with reference to the response-process. 
The functional correlation between the segments of the neuro- 
cortical pattern is such that the activation of the object-segment, 
ie., the occurrence of the object-process, activates the response- 
segment, i.e., calls out or instigates the response-process. A second 
feature of this situation is that the response-process is organized 
around and oriented to the object-process. The second assumption 
involves an implication not contained in the mere assumption that 
the object-process performs a stimulus function with reference to 
the response-process. This is that the object-process is the con- 
dition for the occurrence of the response-process, not merely an 
instigator of it. The response-process is, so to speak, under the 
control of the object-process. This peculiarity of the object-process 
is a consequence of the internal organization of the X process. It 
is a function this process has in virtue of its participation in a 
complex dynamic whole. Having this characteristic in addition 
to being a stimulus adequate to the activation of the response- 
process is a necessary condition of the object-process having object- 
function. 

We turn now to a consideration of additional features of the 
response-process. As already pointed out, this process is derived 
from prior activities with reference to a stimulus object. It is the 
neural surrogate of such activities. But this process is not merely 
derived from prior activities and representatives of them. It has 
certain functions with reference to future activities. One of these 
is an integrative or organizing function. It is the determinant of 
the pattern exhibited by future behavior. A second feature of 
this process is that it is stimulus to certain future responses and the 
determinant of the pattern exhibited by these responses. 

Two critical questions now confront us, which we will consider 
in the light of a discussion by C. T. Morgan in his excellent Physio- 
logical Psychology. One of these is, Is the stimulus function of 
the response-process always exercised ? i.e., does the activation of the 
response-process always lead to the activation of a certain set of 
response mechanisms? Does expectation entail the activation of 
such a system? Morgan recognizes, as the facts force any one to, 
that the X process involves the two correlated phases we have 
distinguished. But his chief concern is with the question as to 
whether or not the symbolic process (the X process) is exclusively 
cortical. On the basis of some experimental work he advances the 
hypothesis that the symbolic process is a purely cortical affair, and 
that: the reactions and reaction tendencies that are enervated by 
this process are to be conceived of as the result of the ‘‘over flow 
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of centrally organized processes’’ into ‘‘motor pathways.’’* Such 
reactions and reaction tendencies are no true part of the symbolic 
process. Nor is it the case that the symbolic process ‘‘cannot 
occur in the absence of implicit behavior.’’*> Morgan’s hypothesis 
~ rejects completely the assumptions of the ‘‘peripheral’’ theory in 
favor of a pure ‘‘central’’ theory. 

Morgan faces the issue of the ‘‘expectancy’’ character of the 
symbolic process. Moreover, he agrees that expectancy is motor 
rather than sensory in derivation. It has its roots in the behavioral 
side of adjustment. Expectancy, he states, is ‘‘set or readiness’’ 
for action. It is essentially a ‘‘set or preparation for particular 
types of response.’’® And this ‘‘set’’ or ‘‘preparation”’ or ‘‘readi- 
ness’’ for certain sorts of behavior is located in the cortex. In 
fact it is ‘‘a complex cortical process’’ constituting one essential 
phase of a larger cortical process, namely, the symbolic process. 
Preparation for response, readiness for action, does not involve 
the activation of muscular mechanisms. It does not entail the 
arousal of reaction tendencies. 

One possible interpretation of this theory appears to be substan- 
tially in line with the conception of the chief characteristics and 
functions of the response-process outlined above. According to 
this interpretation, to say that a certain cortical process either 7s or 
is characterized by set, readiness, preparation for certain responses 
means that, because such a process has a stimulus function with 
reference to such a pattern of responses, its occurrence tends to 
evoke such responses, i.e., tends to activate a determinate muscular 
system cortically organized. Preparation or readiness or set for 
certain responses means that the stimulus condition adequate to 
the evocation of such activities is present. 

But this interpretation does not seem to be adequate to the 
facts, if readiness or preparation for certain responses is equated 
with expectancy in the sense of expectation of. Nor does it appear 
from the context of discussion that Morgan’s assumption is simply 
that the cortical process in question is such a condition. 

But what else is implied by his hypothesis? What alternatives 
are available? One possibility that suggests itself is that the words 
‘se »’ *‘yeadiness,’’ and so on, designate some distinct property 
that the cortical process has in addition to those mentioned above. 
In other words the terms in question may refer to a special property 
that the process simply has, or has in virtue of its relations to other 


4C. T. Morgan, Physiological Psychology, p. 550. 
5 Ibid., p. 549. 
6 Ibid., p. 550. 
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cortical processes participating in the complexus of integrated 
processes, namely, the X process. 

Now some such presupposition as this appears to be what is 
implied by his hypothesis. The statement that the cortical process 
is a readiness or preparation for action, while it may imply that 
the process has stimulus function as regards a certain determinate 
pattern of behavior, appears to imply that the process has some 
special distinctive property or trait and that this trait or property 
is what the words uniquely imply or designate. But the defects 
of such a theory are obvious. It really says nothing. That is to 
say, it does not elucidate the nature of the property or what the 
words ‘‘readiness,’’ ‘‘preparation,’’ ‘‘set,’’ and ‘‘expectancy”’ are 
supposed to be verbal substitutes for. Such a theory appears to 
suffer the defects common to purely ‘‘mentalistic’’ theories. In 
fact it does little more than substitute the words ‘‘ cortical process’’ 
for the words ‘‘mental process.’’ 

This argument should not be misunderstood. We are not re- 
- jecting the possibility that expectancy is a property or function 
of a certain cortical process. We are simply asserting that a theory 
that makes this assumption is not, strictly speaking, intelligible 
unless it elucidates the nature of this property or function, de- 
scribes and identifies it. 

The only other genuine alternative compatible with a purely 
cortical theory that comes to mind would be to assume that some 
portion of the cortex has the distinctive properties of a response 
mechanism. This would imply that the activation of segments of 
the engram subserving the cortical process in question is not differ- 
ent in principle from the activation of an ordinary response 
mechanism and that the process as such is not different in principle 
from a response as ordinarily conceived. If this assumption were 
made the instigation of the cortical process could be conceived as 
the evocation of a cortical reaction or act, and this act could be 
consistently thought of as the initial phase of an action process, 
which if carried to completion would issue in a certain pattern of 
overt activities. On this assumption the cortical process could be 
conceived as an act which is a preparation or readiness for action 
in the sense that it would be the initial part of a complete act which 
determines the pattern of the later phases as well as acts as the 
stimulus condition of the later phases. 

From the standpoint of pure theory such an assumption is an 
easy one for a behaviorist to envisage. We know of no factual 
evidence, however, that supports the proposition that the cortex has 
the properties of a reaction mechanism in the sense here implied. 
Nor is it justifiable to saddle such a speculation on Morgan. The 
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textual evidence suggests rather that his hypothesis is essentially a 
combination of the two possibilities previously mentioned. But 
since the second, namely, that the words ‘‘set,’’ ‘‘readiness,’’ ‘‘ prep- 
aration’’ for action, etc., designate some distinct property that the 
cortical process has, is meaningless in that there is no identification 
and elucidation of the special property, it is no explanation of the 
expectancy aspect of the symbolic process. We consequently re- 
ject such a hypothesis until it is made intelligible. And in so doing 
we reject a Simon-pure cortical explanation of expectation. 

The theory of expectancy that we now proceed to finish outlining 
is a modified cortical theory in that it integrates assumptions con- 
tained in both the cortical and the peripheral theories as well as 
introduces some additional assumptions that appear to be required. 

As already emphasized, this theory conceives of both object- 
process (Morgan’s trace process) and response-process as necessary 
phases of the symbolic process. As regards the latter, it assumes 
that it has both an integrative and an instigative function. It is a 
preparation or readiness for action, a set for certain actions in the 
sense that it is a determinant of the pattern of such actions as well 
as a stimulus condition of such actions. The theory is a peripheral 
theory in that it assumes that the sort of expectancy character 
manifest at the perceptual level is not a property that belongs to 
the response-process independently of its dynamic functional con- 
nections with the responses it both integrates and instigates. The 
theory is essentially a functional theory which incorporates the 
sound insights of the configurational hypothesis. It conceives the 
X process as an organic component of a complex action-object 
situation with a configurational character. 

This theory assumes the truth of a proposition which has been 
confirmed in several careful experiments and demonstrated to be 
false in none, namely, that incipient behavior accompanies the 
occurrence of the X process. The real issue in the Morgan discus- 
sion is whether or not the symbolic process is completely independ- 
ent of this enervation of the muscular system. His basic assump- 
tion is that it is, or that this activation of action tendencies is 
irrelevant, being a mere overflow of neural energy into motor 
pathways. Our theory rejects this somewhat arbitrary decision 
and assumes that this activation of action tendencies by the cortical 
process must be taken account of if one is to understand expectancy. 
_ Expectancy-character is not a character that belongs to the re- | 
sponse-process in complete independence of the exercise of its stimu- 
lus function and in complete independence of its place in a larger 
dynamic complex. There is no set or preparation for certain re- 
sponses unless action tendencies are instigated. 
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It is the sensitizing, the enervating of muscular mechanisms, it 
is the instigation of action tendencies that makes intelligible the 
statement that there is a readiness to respond in certain ways. We 
expect the flame when confronted with the match scrape only if and 
when the response phase of the X process enervates muscular mech- 
anisms involved in the actual experience of and reaction to flame, or 
mechanisms that have acquired a substitutional function through 
involvement with such mechanisms. Expectancy entails the exer- 
cise of the stimulus function of the response-process, or some phase 
of the X process which has acquired this function. 

As this hypothesis now stands, it is, of course, incomplete. To 
complete it even in outline form it is necessary to consider several 
other matters. The most basic of these may be introduced by a 
few truistic comments on the functions of such a mechanism as the 
eye in the act of vision. The eye is a reaction mechanism as well 
as a receptive mechanism. The act of seeing involves both motor 
and sensory processes. Visual stimuli impinge upon the cornea, 
pass through the transparent humor, and activate processes in the 
receptive cells of the retina. But these processes are accompanied 
by a complex system of motor reactions such as ‘‘adjustments of 
head, eye, pupil, lens,’’ and others too well known to be mentioned. 
Actual vision involves a receptive or sensory phase and a motor 
phase. Moreover, it should be emphasized that the occurrence of 
such a complex act as that of vision requires the fulfillment of 
certain very definite conditions. Certain processes involved in its 
occurrence may be initiated in the absence of certain conditions, 
but the complete act can not be carried out unless these conditions 
are fulfilled. 

In the case of the expectation of flame we assume that the 
enervation of muscular systems through the exercise of the stimulus 
function of the response-process involves the enervation of the 
systems implicated in the visual experience of flame and in the 
general pattern of responses evoked by this stimulus item. In 
other words a complex system of incipient responses is activated. 
Now these responses are, according to our hypothesis, integral 
phases of a complex act that can not be carried out or completed 
until certain conditions are fulfilled. Certain of the motor mech- 
anisms involved in the act of vision and in the general reaction to 
the flame stimulus are enervated, but the complete act of which 
such responses are component phases may be considered as incom- 
plete. As regards the temporal organization of the complete act 
such incipient responses may be thought of as the initial phase. 
They are incomplete in the sense that they are parts of a complex 
centrally initiated act which necessarily involves the occurrence of 
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other phases which can not occur until the required conditions are 
forthcoming. They are initial phases of the complete act in that 
they are early occurrents in a dynamic pattern of occurrences cer- 
tain phases of which necessarily occur later. It should be empha- 
sized that the incompleteness character of the responses in question 
belongs to them only in virtue of the fact that they are integral 
components of a dynamic and temporally organized whole, a com- 
plete act which is in process of execution and completion. The 
nature of the act is such that the occurrence of the early phases 
carries with it a tendency toward the completion of the act. 

The condition required for the realization of this tendency to- 
ward the completion of the act is, in the case at hand, the flame, a 
certain object which transcends the sign situation. The act can be 
completed only if and when the flame appears. The act with its 
tendency toward completion remains incomplete and. fragmentary 
until the flame is presented and in its stimulus réle sets up the re- 
ceptive and other processes involved in the completion of the act. 

Let us now attempt to bring the hypothesis to a head. In our 
_hypothesis ‘‘expectation’’ is not a cortical process. Nor is it a 
property that belongs exclusively to a cortical process as such. Ex- 
pectation involves a complexus of cortical processes, the X process 
with its two functionally correlated phases, the object-process and 
the response-process. But it also involves the centrally initiated 
sensitization of a pattern of reaction mechanisms, i.e., the centrally 
initiated enervation of a system of cortically organized reactions. 
As we conceive it these reactions are phases of an act, the completion 
of which requires conditions not contained within the sign-situa- 
tion. While part of the conditions for the occurrence of the act 
lie within the sign-situation—within the cortex, as a matter of fact 
—the remainder of its conditions transcend the sign-situation, lie 
in the future, and in the realm of primary experience. On our 
assumption, the initiation of these reactions carries with it a tend- 
ency toward the completion of the act of which these reactions are 
an integral phase. Such reactions are elements in an integrated 
whole which tends to occur in totality when one phase occurs. As 
regards the whole act such phases are incomplete. And the tend- 
ency toward completion characterizes the situation until the condi- 
tion required for the completion of the act is forthcoming. This 
is the essential fact about expectation. 

When certain phases of a centrally organized act are initiated 
by the X process in the manner indicated, and when the complete 
set of conditions for the completion of this act transcends the sign- 
situation, the organism is ‘‘expectant.’’ It is expectant in the 
sense that the initiation of these reactions, elements of a patterned 
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whole, carries with it a tendency toward the completion of the 
whole act and for the reason that circumstances are such that the 
tendency can not be realized. If expectation is not this state of 
affairs it certainly is a function of it. We are expectant when an 
act is in process of execution but can not be carried out. The 
essence of expectation is the occurrence of certain phases of the act 
in the absence of the total set of conditions required for its com- 
pletion. In the case at hand the crucial factor is a system of 
events—the flame—which of course lies in the future. Since this 
is the case, the aroused process may be said to be directed toward 
the future and toward flame. 


GrEorGE GENTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Discovering Plato. ALEXANDER Koyr&. Translated by Leonora 
Cohen Rosenfield. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1945. ix+119 pp. $1.50. 


Plato’s philosophy exists in at least two dimensions: the So- 
cratic and the Aristotelian (as I propose to designate them). I call 
the first Socratic as indicating what Plato learned from Socrates, 
and I call the second Aristotelian in order to suggest what Plato 
taught to Aristotle. The first conveys the sense in which Plato is 
concerned with practice, and with theory only as it serves prac- 
tice—the sense in which Plato is primarily a seeker after the good 
life for man. He seeks knowledge, of course, too, but because 
knowledge is the key to individual and social health. Socrates 
went about urging the Athenians to ‘‘care for their souls,’’ and to 
regard justice as superior to survival. Plato’s philosophy, in so 
far as it reflects the teachings of Socrates, is nothing less than 
soteriology—the doctrine of human salvation. Socrates asserts 
that he does not know what the ultimate nature of things is and 
that he does not care; he does not even know whether the soul is 
immortal, and if it is immortal, what its fate is in the other world. 
The only knowledge that is important is the science of good and 
evil, the knowledge of the true scale of values. Wisdom is neces- 
sary because ignorance and error are the basic source of evil; to 
find—or at least to seek—the truth is to purify one’s soul. But 
Socrates hardly claims to discover the truth; what he emphasizes 
is inquiry rather than truth—the duty of inquiry and his conviction 
of the absolute distinction between knowledge and opinion. 


? 
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This is the Plato of the so-called Socratic and earlier dialogues— 
Plato the humanist, the moralist, indifferent to cosmological inves- 
tigations. Then there is the Aristotelian Plato; I mean the Plato 
(roughly) of the later dialogues. In this Plato, the interest in 
theorta as such exists alongside the concern with salvation. Plato 
now wants to know because truth is its own reward; also truth is 
accessible ; also it is the truth concerning the total nature of things. 
If, earlier, he was concerned with the knowledge of things in gen- 
eral because of its usefulness for self-knowledge, now he is con- 
cerned with the knowledge of the soul only as it is a component of 
universal knowledge. We are now dealing with the Plato of the 
scientific mentality ; and by ‘‘scientific’’ I mean what is so clearly 
true of Aristotle’s mind: detached and disinterested curiosity for 
its own sake. In the later dialogues there is much less heat than 
in those that preceded them; there are fewer myths, and less imagi- 
native power; and the style is much more bare. Plato progres- 
sively ceases to be poet and prophet and becomes the technical in- 
vestigator, analyzing being and not-being, dissecting and classify- 
ing the forms, reflecting on the structure of the cosmos. There is 
a compensating enlargement of scope; his horizon is wider, for now 
he is concerned with the fundamental metaphysical factors; and 
there is greater clarity, too. Whereas the Socratic Plato is pas- 
sionately concerned with the gradations of value, the Aristotelian- 
izing Plato says that moral preferences should play no part in the 
study of the forms. (Cf. Sophist 227: ‘‘The method of argument 
is neither more nor less concerned with the art of medicine than 
with that of sponging, but is indifferent if the one benefits us little, 
the other greatly by its purifying. It knows all the arts equally. 
In making comparisons, it does not consider one art more ridiculous 
than another. For instance, in studying the subdivisions of the 
art of hunting, it does not regard military strategy as more digni- 
fied than louse-catching.’’) The theory of ideas makes its appear- 
ance both in the Socratic and -in the Aristotelian incarnations of 
Plato, yet with a difference: in the former as providing fixed stand- 
ards for the good life; in the latter as disclosing the nature of 
things. 

In sum, Plato’s doctrine is on the one hand a philosophy of 
life, on the other a metaphysics. And according as you are a stu- 
dent of the one or the other dimension, you will come out with dif- 
ferent interpretations of Plato. Your Plato will be the intuitive 
thinker; not at all a system-builder; a man intent on fashioning 
lives rather than doctrines. Or, alternatively, your Plato will be 
an analytical thinker with a system, and a unified view of the uni- 
verse. My point is that both of these pictures will be right. Of 
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course, the distinction I have made is inaccurate, as is true of most 
distinctions. There are myths in the later dialogues, too—for in- - 
stance, the noble cosmogonic myth of the Politicus ; also, the human- 
istic quest is never wholly abandoned by Plato. Conversely, the 
early dialogues reveal at least a groping after a metaphysics. The 
distinction amounts to a difference in emphasis, rather than in doc- 
trine, in method of approach rather than in subject-matter. 

This perhaps over-long introduction has been necessary in order 
to enable us to place the book under review. Mr. Koyré’s work is 
definitely about the Socratic Plato, about Plato, the philosopher of 
life. I am not saying this as a criticism of Mr. Koyré; for the 
separation of dimensions in Plato is a fact. Our author limits him- 
self to a discussion of the Meno, the Protagoras, the Theaetetus, 
and the Republic (although there are also briefer expositions of 
some of the earlier dialogues). His topics are essentially two: 
knowledge and the good life. While it seems inevitable that a 
writer on Plato should confine himself to the one or the other di- 
mension, it is important that he should be aware of what he is leav- 
ing out. He should be at least conscious of its general trend, for, 
in fact, the two dimensions supplement one another. But Mr. 
Koyré is silent concerning Plato’s cosmic speculations. He sup- 
plies a very penetrating account of the perplexities concerning 
knowledge in the Theaetetus; but he makes no mention of Plato’s 
attempts in the Sophist to resolve those perplexities. Having 
pointed out these omissions I hasten to add that the book is excel- 
lent in respect of the topics it does consider, and deserves to a 
considerable extent Mr. Edman’s lavish praises in the foreword. 

Mr. Koyré sets the stage for the topic of the first half of his book 
by proposing the following question: Why do the Socratic dialogues 
end with doubts and questions rather than with answers? He feels 
sure that Socrates knows the answers; why then does he not give 
them? The familiar solution that the dialogues are obstetrical in 
intent is sound but not adequate. The reason for the refusal of 
Socrates to give the answers is that philosophy is a discourse: a dis- 
course with the interlocutor in the dialogue, and also with the 
reader, whom Mr. Koyré suggestively calls the reader-auditor. In- 
quiry is a social operation, and understanding of the truth is an 
individual experience; truth is not something to be conveyed across 
the counter like a piece of goods. Thus, in the dialogues, Socrates 
initiates a process of personal understanding in the pupil; and 
Socrates will not reveal more of the truth than the pupil can appro- 
priate. ‘‘For Plato, real science . . . is not learned from books, 
is not imposed upon the soul from without; it is attained, discov- 
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ered, invented by the soul in solitary travail. . . . The soul itself 
must furnish the response to the [Socratic] questions.’’ 

The Protagoras is a case in point. I find it more difficult to 
make sense out of this dialogue than out of any other dialogue of 
Plato with the exception of the Parmenides. As the reader will 
recall, the dialogue conveniently divides itself into two parts. In 
the first, Protagoras defends, and Socrates disputes, the view that 
virtue is knowledge; in the second half, the two interlocutors com- 
pletely reverse their positions. Why does Socrates defend both 
sides of the question? Even more serious is the question whether 
Socrates is merely clowning when he challenges his own cherished 
doctrine of the good life as the rational life. Mr. Koyré provides a 
suggestive clue. It is false that virtue is knowledge, if by knowl- 
edge you understand what the Sophists take it to mean; but the 
statement (that virtue is knowledge) is true if the nature of knowl- 
edge is rightly grasped. Now, by ‘‘teaching’’ the Sophists meant — 
indoctrination, believing without knowing the reason why, passive 
reception of the ideas and the mores of the community. Protagoras 
compares the knowledge of virtue to the way one learns a language. 
Language is absorbed by imitation. But according to Socrates to 
know is reflectively to criticize. Far from being a fumbling among 
symptoms, rational investigation is a methodical procedure from 
causes to consequences. How can we decide whether virtue is 
teachable or not, Socrates asks plaintively, before we first find out 
what the nature of virtue is? In short, virtue is certainly not 
knowledge if by knowledge you mean unconscious appropriation 
of the climate of opinion; virtue certainly is knowledge if by the 
latter you mean critical appraisal, and the search for reasons. 
Once the Protagoras is interpreted in this fashion, it becomes clear 
that Socrates does not really change his position in the course of 
the dialogue. 

The second part of the book is entitled ‘‘Politics’’: it consists 
mostly of a discussion of the relation of the individual to society, 
of education, of the place of the philosopher in the city, and of the 
nature of the state. The Republic occupies the center of the stage 
now, although there are interesting discussions of some of the 
briefer Socratic dialogues. The ideal of the philosopher-king em- 
bodies the doctrine that society should be governed by reason; and 
reason means knowledge of the true scale of values. The writer 
intersperses his aceount with allusions and comparisons to contem- 
porary social situations; these comparisons are apt and suggestive, 
without being in the least forced. The writer asserts, rightly, I 
think, that Plato is not a reactionary. ‘‘Nobody insisted more 
than he [Plato] that salvation did not and never could consist in 
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going backward.’’ Plato was not an uncritical admirer of Sparta; 
and he did not worship the state. The philosopher-king was to rule 
by persuasion, not by compulsion. 

Mr. Koyré’s exposition is full of perceptive insights; one might 
almost say that he writes in the manner of Plato. Perhaps ‘‘expo- 
sition’’ is not the right word for Mr. Koyré’s method. Rather is it 
an initiation of the reader into Plato whereby he is led to partici- 
pate in Plato’s mind and mood. I can not say that the writer sup- 
plies fresh interpretations or throws new light on Plato; but he 
enables the student of Plato to re-think the philosopher’s ideas, and 
to revitalize and enrich the meanings he already has acquired. 
Perhaps the defect of the sympathetic approach is that it is un- 
critical; at any rate, Mr. Koyré is an admirer of Plato to such an 
extent that he seems to gloss over real difficulties. For instance, 
the writer does not seem worried about the fact that Plato’s system 
of education is devised for the élite and that it leaves the masses 
out. According to Mr. Koyré, Plato regards society as a spiritual 
organism. What, then, of the rights of individuals? Does Plato 
save the individual from being so completely absorbed in the com- 
munity that he loses his existence as a private being? What about 
Plato’s advocacy of myths, even of lies, by the statesman to deceive 
the masses? Finally, what about Plato’s critique of democracy? 
Here our author seems aware that Plato is open to criticism ; yet his 
defense of Plato’s doctrine of democracy—as amounting to the view 
that democracy is the best form of government because it is the 
least determinate—is singularly unconvincing. I should think that 
the real issue between Plato and contemporary democratic thought 
is that, while both agree that the good state should be governed 
by reason and persuasion, the one denies and the other asserts that 
the common man can be trusted to judge wisely and to vote sensi- 
bly. I may add, as a general point, that the portrait of a great 
personality is all the more successful—even in revealing the great- 
ness of its subject—to the degree that it elicits the contrasts and 
paints the shadows with the lights. 

The translator has rendered the French into beautiful English. 
The book is highly readable, all the more so because the translation 
retains a faint memory of the French—just enough to give a pleas- 
ing savor to the English rendering. 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Science and the Idea of God. W.E.Hocxine. (The John Calvin 
MeNair Lectures.) Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1944. ix+124 pp. $1.50. 


In this volume of lectures delivered at the University of North 
Carolina Professor Hocking extends his argument as to the value 
of what he calls ‘‘negative pragmatism,’’ suggested by him many 
years ago in The Meaning of God in Human Experience. In the 
intervening years his conceptions of the meaning of God and of 
human experience have not greatly changed. ‘‘ Without God,’’ he 
writes in his latest volume, ‘‘meaning is simply a human specialty, 
the vast universe is devoid of meaning. With God, the world has 
sense, perhaps direction. And the wide frame of meaning re- 
turns upon our small lives to lend them significance; for meaning 
descends from the whole to the parts’’ (p. 19). The dilemma 
which modern man faces, as Hocking sees it, is that the God which 
is to have any meaning in human experience must not intrude in 
the causal sequences which concern the natural and human sci- 
ences, yet, to mean anything at all, this God must be active because 
‘‘whatever is real is active.’’ Hocking has what seems to him a 
_ fairly straightforward method for knowing that such a God is 
necessary, really exists, and has definite qualities. The experience 
of the past few decades in the fields of psychiatry, sociology and 
humanism, and physics and astro-physics is to lead us to an answer 
by showing us what these sciences, individually or collectively, 
ean not accomplish for the realization of human values. Hocking’s 
answer is generously Berkeleyan, especially if one concentrates— 
as Hocking does not—on Berkeley’s realism. 

A sensation can be regarded as a blank-counter, a neutral essence, a static 
plaque of being, simply there, and answering no questions as to its proven- 
ance. It is ‘‘datum’’ and there’s an end of it. Such a position is a dogma, 
not an experience. For experience, sensation is received; it is a datum in the 
literal sense of something-given; it is there as a result of an activity from 
without. That activity is not causal, for causality plies between sense-objects. 


This primary and universal and incessant presentation of the stuff of being is 
an activity of God. [P. 118.] 


Since these are popular lectures covering a great deal of ground 
it may not be justifiable to criticize the author at every point at 
which he falls into a non sequitur. But it should be said that un- 
less one already agrees with Hocking’s conclusions, for idealistic 
or religious reasons, his arguments may be poetically but not in- 
tellectually persuasive. I have the feeling that a number of straw 
men were vanquished and that therefore the reader is asked to 
believe that God is unconquerable. The discussion of psychiatry 
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suffers by not being au courant with the developments in the past 
decade or so; Professor Hocking uses (and often misuses) some 
older Freudian ideas which make even latter-day Freudians turn 
away, and he does this in spite of the fact that today the field 
has passed very far beyond some of these crude Freudian notions. 
The result is that the chapter dealing with psychiatry appears 
limited to anyone acquainted with the field and will misinform 
those without a more precise background. The weakness of the 
chapter dealing with sociology and humanism is two-fold in that 
the former is scarcely dealt with at all and the latter was a 
movement which has died down if not out but for whose lack of 
vitality Hocking fails to account. Sociology and the veneration of 
human worth fail, in his eyes, because they, like psychiatry, do not 
connect the worth of human life with the worthfulness of the con- 
text whence its meaning and worth arise. The only argument here 
concerns the nature and extent of the context, and Hocking proceeds 
to. say what he has better said elsewhere, namely, that the finite 
is for him too finite, that in finitude there is too much purpose- 
lessness and insensibility. What is intended is clear enough to 
those who know Professor Hocking’s other works, but in this volume 
the issue is postponed until the concluding chapter and this fact, to- 
gether with an apparent abandonment of the plan to show that 
sociology and humanism fail without the idea of God, may leave 
the reader bewildered. The concluding chapter deals with a 
criticism of modern physics which, from Descartes to the present 
day, has neglected purposiveness and therefore a purposer. As in 
his former work, to which reference has been made, Hocking 
claims that only the mystic can overcome the abstractions of pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary qualities and understand that the 
sense-datum of experience is a moral problem or source of obliga- 
tion which implies a living self or Other, which is God. As in the 
treatment of sociology, the breakdown of modern physics without 
the idea of God is not seen in such an exposition. The furthest 
the author gets with his theme is to say that physics should have 
no objection to such an active God who does not interfere with 
causal sequences. 

Professor Hocking has put his argument in this volume in such 
a way as to baffle the reader. The general issue, I gather, may be 
understood from the quotation from page 118, already given. But 
the deficiencies in the three sciences treated, in so far as they 
neglect such an idea of God, are not made clear, and the most that 
can be said is that the book points to a safe but not necessarily 
meaningful conception of a deity. 


F. peW. B., JR. 
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Nietesche dionistaco y asceta. Su vida y su ideario. ENRIQUE Mo- 
Lina. Santiago, Chile: Editorial Nascimento. 1944. 231 pp. 


This book from Chile, appearing in 1944, is very timely because 
its date of publication coincides almost perfectly with the centenary 
of the birth of Nietzsche. Its author, head of the University of 
Concepcién and probably the most eminent thinker of Chile today, 
prefaces his account of Nietzsche’s life and ideas by stating that 
the latter is ‘‘perhaps one of the spiritual fathers of Nazism.”’ 
However, Sr. Molina is fair enough in the end to admit that some 
of Nietzsche’s statements, particularly those against Prussian na- 
tionalism, would have landed him in a ‘‘concentration camp’’ had 
he lived in our time. Hence it is obvious that Nietzsche expurgated 
is politically suspect. 

The author is keenly aware not only of the patent contradictions 
within Nietzsche’s thought, which friendly and unfriendly critics 
have pointed out already, but of a far greater contradiction in 
Nietzsche himself, namely, the radical one between the way he 
talked and the way he lived. The fundamental thesis of this vol- 
ume is that Nietzsche thought like a ‘‘Dionysian’’ in so far as he 
exalted the ‘‘will to power,’’ but was in reality an ‘‘ascetic’’ in so 
far as he sacrificed his whole life for the ‘‘heroic mission’’ of telling 
the world, to be sure, not the truth, about which he was so vocifer- 


ously sceptical and cynical, but his own truths. Of course, Sr. 
Molina emphatically believes that Nietzsche was really no philoso- 
pher, but in effect a literary ‘‘impressionist.’’ Were we to grant 
all this for the sake of the argument, the question left unanswered 
could still be raised as to how a man who is merely a ‘‘Dionysian’”’ 
type of ‘‘impressionist’’ in words, could possibly be an heroic ‘‘as- 
cetic’’ or any kind of hero in fact. 


P. R. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death by motor accident of Harold 
‘Russell Chidsey, head of the Department of Philosophy at Lafa- 
yette College, on January 6, 1946. Professor Chidsey was 58 years 
old. 





The officers of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association for 1946 are as follows: President, Everett J. 
Nelson; Vice-President, Hans Reichenbach; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. W. Strong. Executive Committee-members, W. R. Dennes, ez- 
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officio for one year; C. J. Sullivan (1946); Alexander P. Maslow 
(1947) ; Robert E. Fitch (1947). 





The officers for 1946 of the Southwestern Philosophical Confer- 
ence are as follows: President, H. N. Lee; Vice-President, A. J. 
Bahm; Secretary-Treasurer, L. E. Hahn; Executive Committee 
members, Gustav Mueller, I. K. Stephens, and W. B. Mahan. 





A new half-yearly theological and philosophical review, Laval 
Théologique et Philosophique, has just appeared in Canada, pub- 
lished by the theological and philosophical faculties of Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec. The review is bi-lingual, publishing articles in 
both French and English. As its title indicates, it covers a wide 
range of subject-matter. The first issue, besides articles on theo- 
logical subjects, includes three of the papers that were presented 
at the recent International Congress of Philosophy in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti: ‘‘La connaissance du bien et du mal’’ by Alphonse- 
Marie Parent, secretary of the faculty of philosophy and general 
editor of the new review; ‘‘L’objet de 1’intuition sensible selon 
Kant et l’objet de la physique mathématique’’ by Eugéne Babin; 
‘‘La dialectique des limites comme critique de la raison’’ by Charles 
de Koninck. 

Other articles of historical or current interest deal with such 
subjects as Bergson’s view of human freedom as compared with 
that of St. Thomas; the philosophy of Nazism; the Marxist critique 
of religion. 

The articles announced for the next issue continue to reflect the 
breadth of interest of the journal in its inclusion of titles like Cas- 
sirer’s conception of art and history, Von Uexkiill’s introduction to 
theoretical biology, De l’objet de la logique, La sagesse chez les 
poétes théologiens. 

Careful scholarship is evident throughout. Scrupulous care in 
details of publication and good taste in selection of format and 
type contribute to the attractiveness and dignity of the general 
appearance of this promising review. | 

The price of subscription is three Canadian dollars for the two 
half-yearly numbers. Single issues may be obtained for two Cana- 
dian dollars. All correspondence is to be addressed to M. A.-M. 
Parent, Secretaire de la faculté de philosophie, Université Laval, 
Québec, Canada. 





